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The Cover - - 


It is cold in New York, but down at the 
High School in St. Petersburg, Florida, 
there are neither snow nor ice, nor do the 
winds blow straight from the North Pole. 

The cover of The Review comes from 
The No-So-We-Ea, yearbook of the Senior 
High School at St. Petersburg, a very hand- 
some publication. The high school is large, 
and definitely publications conscious . . no 
fewer than six periodicals regularly coming 
from student staffs. There is the weekly 
newspaper, a monthly magazine in Latin, 
another in Spanish, a Student Directory, a 
Student Handbook, and the Annual. 

It is a tradition at the high school to open 
the day with the flag-raising ceremony con- 
ducted by advisers and officers of the Stu- 
dent Government. Last year, with so many 
of its seniors in the Naval Reserve and the 
National Guard, it was quite fitting that 
those boys should lower the Flag at the 
close of day. The five in the picture were 
selected by the faculty and the Dean of 
Boys for their outstanding, but unostenta- 
tious, service to the school. 

Reading from left to right, the boys in 
the picture are Dave Sumner, now on his 
way to Japan; Bill Singley, with the Sub- 
marine Division of the Naval Reserve; Frank 
LaBue, on active duty in Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida; Don Karch, on duty in Bainbridge, 
Maryland; and Frank Knox, who is still ac- 
tive in the National Guard. 

Miss Rosemary Finnegan is Adviser to 
the yearbook, “inheriting” that job from 
Mrs. Jessime Dabney a year ago. Last 
year’s Editor, Ann Richardson, is now a 
freshman at the University of Florida, and 
already a member of the University year- 
book staff, The Seminole. There are be- 
tween 30 and 40 members on the staff of 
The No-So-We-Ea. 

The yearbook was a very handsome pub- 
lication for 1951, one of which the Adviser 
and staff can justly be proud. The theme 
of the book was the drama and the presenta- 
tion of the play picturing life at the high 
school. Since their own Dramatic Club a 
year ago presented The Chocolate Soldier as 
one of its offerings, students at St. Peters- 
burg should know considerable about plays, 
players, and the theatre. 


A Christmas card arrived early from The 
Collegian, Baltimore, Md., City College. An 
increasing number of school publications are 
remembering their friends in this fashion. 


Letters from Members 


A Challenge... 


The Contest each year is always a chal- 
lenge to the small schools of the country to 
see what improvements they can make in 
their school papers. Thank you for your 
past fairness in judging our paper.—M.A., 


Ky. 


Greatest Service... 


The greatest service rendered by the 
CSPA, in our estimation, is your critical 
service. We have benefited by it in our 
participation in last year’s yearbook rating in 
which our school’s first publication was en- 
tered. The criticisms were excellent, and 
hints on how to improve our book will cer- 
tainly be taken when we begin work on this 
year’s book. Do you offer such a service 
for school papers? If so, we are most anxious 
to receive it—S.M., Pa. 


Great Event... 


We are looking forward to the Conven- 
tion which is always a great event for us. 
We wish you all success with this year’s 


gathering —E.H., N.Y. 


Most Profitable .. . 


May we please have one of your forms 
so as to enter our paper? This experience 
last year was considered a most profitable 
one by our staff members.—D.R., IIl. 


Helpful Cooperation . .. 


I want to thank you again for your help- 
ful cooperation in sending along the list of 
schools receiving awards in your 1951 Con- 
test for newspapers and magazines. We have 
written to the editors of these publications 
—as the journalists of the schools—and look 
forward to having their replies —S.S., N.Y. 

This was a request from Look Maga- 
zine for a feature on foods. The CSPA 
receives many requests for lists but gives 
them only to reputable organizations on 

a public service basis —Ed. 


Enjoyed... 


I certainly enjoyed the January issue of 
The School Press Review. I thought the ar- 
ticles were especially interesting this time 
and gave new angles on our work. I thor- 
oughly enjoyed “Journalistic License and 
T-V” by Dr. Lennox Grey. It surely is 


enlightening, not only makes interesting 
reading, but states in such a clear, concise 
way what most of us Advisers feel abou 
The editorial was 
equally as good. I wish all teachers of Eng. 
lish could read it. 
chosen and add much to the attractivenes 
of each issue—E.S., Ind. 


“journalistic license.” 


Your covers are well 


In 1949, when the nation experienced ix 
worst polio epidemic, it was thought to ke f 
“unusual.” In 1950, there was an increag 
and in 1951 it begins to look as if the } 
28,500 mark will reach 30,000 in 1952 and 
continue at that level indefinitely. This year, 
facing a $5 million deficit, the annul 
“March of Dimes” will begin on January 2 
and run through the 31st, one month instead 
of the usual two-week drive. The National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 12 
Broadway, New York 5, N.Y., has mat ff 
and descriptive material ready for use in st. 
dent publications. They will be glad to for. 
ward them on request and to supply add: 
tional material if desired. There is mud 
satisfaction in lending a helping hand t 
such a worthy cause. In helping others, one 
helps his immediate circle of friends. No 


one knows who will be next. 
~ 
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Normal Horizons for School Editors 


By LAWRENCE ELWELL, School of Journalism, University of Missouri, 


ET IT be pointed out at the begin- 

ning that this discussion is an out- 

growth of the first two words in its 
title, and therefore it is necessary that writer 
and reader both comprehend fully the im- 
port of those words and, particularly, the 
wide connotations of the word normal. 

It is probably safe to state here that most 
of us would interpret normal horizons as 
“those thought-vistas which we see amid the 
ordinary affairs of the day.” They are not 
extraordinary, for they are here with us, and 
They are your 
horizons, and mine, and all men’s, and, very 


we cannot escape them. 


definitely, they are the normal vistas of the 
schoolboy today. But though they are nor- 
mal, they have the power to imprison, and 
they hem us in, keep us cabin’d, cribb’d, 
confin’d; they definitely negotiate the com- 
ings and goings of the high school youth: 
they puzzle him, distress him, and make of 
his hours, days, and years a nebulous mass 
of conjecture which he is helpless to define. 
We like to believe, at least, that there was 
a time when a nation’s agreement, word, or 
treaty was more than a scrap of paper; there 
was a period when graft and dishonesty in 
high places brought on national amazement 
and serious concern; not too long ago, a 
man found guilty of malfeasance or mis- 
feasance in office retired from public life; 
when ex-convicts, found guilty by due proc- 
ess of law, would never dream of proclaim- 
ing themselves high-grade candidates for 
public office; there were the years of mutual 
trust among men, before duly elected offi- 
cials, for self-aggrandisement or petty spite, 
strode up and down the country shouting 
what they and all who heard them knew 
were lies engendered to kill reputations. In 
fact, we formerly pitied the youth of an Im- 
perialistic Middle-Europe because they were 
forced to undergo conscription and military 
service in times of peace. 


RULY, the old gods have disappeared. 
The world of American, and interna- 
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tional affairs spins at breath-taking speed. 
Ideals, once part and parcel of our estab- 
lished philosophy, lie inert, and all the sup- 
ports to which American youth clung for 
generations have broken down. Gone is the 
time when anything was assured. No more 
does the parent of a new-born son plan the 
natural course of his life: babyhood, school, 
high school, sports, college, business or a 
profession, a home of his own, some contri- 
bution to the State, a contented old age, 
and a generation of honorable sons to carry 
on when he has gone. Today, futility kills 
hope. There will be school and high school. 
But what then? Healthy sports? How can 
one know? And will it follow with college 
and business, or is there a draft, a war, a 
trek half-way across the earth, and death 
for a boy fighting and dying for a country 
which considers him yet too adolescent to 
vote in its elections? 


But if war and death spare him, what lies 
ahead? That is, what lies ahead which is 
safe, honorable, and sound? A business ca- 
reer? What has the boy heard today of the 
falsenesses, the dishonorable practices, the 
dog-eat-dog methods? What is he to be- 
lieve? We have always had small operators 
who were caught in nefarious methods of 
making dishonest dollars; they have been 
tried and sent to prison. But not so long 
ago, the millionaire president of the New 
York Stock Exchange also stood before a 
judge, and he, too, was locked away for a 
time. How many are not caught? A few 
years ago, the warden of one of the huge 
Federal prisons spoke before an assembly of 
business men. He started his address: “You 
are all wondering what the men locked up 
in Atlanta prison are like. Well, they are 
exactly like you, but they were caught.” 
His audience laughed at the quip. 


ND shall the youth consider the pro- 
fessions? Only a week ago a professor 

of philosophy and criminology was caught 
red-handed as a thief. He had no excuse; 
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he had been upset and drifted into it. There 
is no profession more honored than the med- 
ical, yet nearly constantly there are arrests 
and convictions for criminal practices. The 
legal fraternity are trying to clean their own 
houses, but we doubt that they go far. 


Shall the boy who comes back alive from 
battlefields try politics? There have been 
millions of words of testimony taken under 
oath in dozens of cases. The legislative 
bodies may, as groups, be honorable, but 
what of the individuals? Bribes again, and 
generally no convictions. Teapot domes are 
shrugged at in these days. 

And now, to top off all that he knew 
before, criminal activities have gone far to 
discredit college and high school athletics; 
entrance cards have been tampered with and 
forgeries committed in order to get basket- 
ball players into college; in many high 
schools, teachers understand that they must 
grade members of teams high enough that 
they may participate in games . . or resign. 
We Americans have been proud of our 
sports . . and now we have seen birth- 
rights turned into messes. 

The motion picture field attracts the boy, 
and there he beholds the idols of the screen 
marrying and un-marrying as casually as 
one buttons a coat; he reads that the heroes 
of Hollywood, older than his father, knock 
each other about public places in competi- 
tion for the affections of a wide-eyed blonde 
who can scarcely read or write. People smile, 
laugh, and buy tickets to the theatres—quite 
a different attitude, indeed from that taken 
by judges, governors, and the like who de- 
clare to the winds of heaven and by all that 
is holy that segregation because of race and 
creed must be maintained—or else. 

No longer is there assured education, as- 
sured success in honest business or the pro- 
fessions, assured marriage and a home of his 
own. This is a culmination of the Depres- 
sion in which the boy was born, the ravages 
and torrents of war during which he passed 


One 





through his childhood, into this devastating 
period of disclosures of crime, petty and 
lying accusations, ruined reputations, graft, 
and bribes, and armament—this last because 
men, in the aggregate as nations, have fallen 
as low as some men as individuals, who lie, 
destroy, besmirch the reputation of others, 
while they strut about boldly, hands out, 
offering or asking graft and scattering 
corruption. 

Wendell Willkie wrote of One World, 
and that is precisely what the horizons have 
established for every high school student in 
America today. No longer can a youth local- 
ize his interests within a single building, a 
single curriculum, city, town, or country. 
These are affairs which concern not only 
the President of the United States and the 
Congress, but every boy and girl in every 
high school across the land. Unless the 
schoolboy adopts an eat-drink-and-be-merry 
attitude toward the future, the eventualities 
which are likely to control his own life a 
year or two from now are far more im- 
portant to him than the Junior Prom, the 
Cake Sale, or Stop-Throwing-Paper on-the- 


Floor. 


O, AT last, realizing that great decisions 

and dire events are hemming them in, 
is it not strange that the student editor 
prints practically. nothing about these tre- 
mendous national and international affairs, 
which are His too, and may determine His 
entire future? The chief value of a second- 
ary school newspaper is that it gives youth 
an opportunity to express his thoughts and 
opinions, and youth today is thinking long 
thoughts. We don’t find anything about it 
in the school’s publication—no editorials— 
no digests and comments upon these grow- 
ing dangers and how they effect every stu- 
dent in every school. “What shall I write 
an editorial about?” begs the young editor. 
After solid thought, after thumbing through 
countless other school publications, perhaps 
after receiving advice from the Faculty Su- 
pervisor of the newspaper, he writes half- 
heartedly on Shoving in the Cloakroom or 
School Spirit. 

Now, who is to blame? Are there not cur- 
rent event clubs or classes or assemblies in 
the schools? Aren’t there teachers of history 
and social studies? Don’t these subjects 
come up from all corners of every classroom 
for free discussion? What DOES the youth 
think? How DID his senators and repre- 
sentatives in Congress vote on all bills last 
week or month? Does he approve of that 
voting? In three years he will have his own 


Two 


ballot to cast—and will he cast it for the 
men who have voted as his representatives 
in Congress did last week? Let us go far- 
ther: let us find out what percentage of the 
students in a high school class know the 
NAMES of all their state’s representatives 
in Congress. Better still, let the students in 
every class ask their teachers to name all the 
state’s representatives in Congress and tell 
how they voted last week on huge appropria- 
tions, on investigations, on Atlantic Charter 
affairs, on this and that. Surely these items 
are far more important than that William 
Brewster was once governor of Massa- 
chusetts or whether or not George Washing- 
ton stood up in the boat when he crossed 
the Delaware River. The Anti-Trust Law, 
the Bill of Rights, the Child Labor Laws are 
all more vital to everybody here today than 
how the colonies were settled, or whether 
Benedict Arnold was a great patriot, or 
Keats wrote this or that. 

A well-known school had every issue an 
extra column on its editorial page. They 
already had editorials, generally dealing with 
School Spirit, a “column” on the newest 
movies and graphophone The 
thought never occurred to them that they 
are all sitting atop a volcano and that their 
opinions on international (or national) af- 
fairs are more important to their futures 
than anything the curriculum holds» for 
them today. 

Then why not editorials on these subjects 
—strong, student opinions—based if neces- 
sary upon what their own Congressmen 
write to them in reply to their inquiries? 
Perhaps the editor of the newspaper is nine- 
teen years old. In two years he will vote. 
What is the school newspaper doing, the 
school administration doing, to make sure 
that he will be a thinking voter? 


records. 


T WOULD be well if every scholastic 

press organization in the country made 
it one of their most important requirements 
that editorially the school newspapers must 
deal with affairs away from the school—in 
the City Hall, in the State House, in Wash- 
ington—Europe, Asia, Africa, Argentina— 
and so on. And, to make sure that these 
most important of all printed articles in any 
school newspaper are read, discussed, and 
digested, let the history, English, social 
science teachers devote one poor little class 
period a week to a free American-style dis- 
cussion. Three short truths might be spoken 
to these classes: Because of the National 
Debt, for the rest of your lives every one of 
you will pay an income tax of at least one 


dollar out of every five you earn. The 
atomic bomb is not a conjecture; it is q 
reality which may be dropped upon the very 
spot where we are standing. Your repre. 
sentative in Congress deposited from his 
salary $40,000 in various banks last year. 
Let us all wake up to the facts that high 
school is not one life made up entirely of 
thoughtless children. That, after graduation, 
quite miraculously, all the children become 
at once wise and intelligent voters, minglers 
among men who think as men—who care 
more about people who are deprived by 
elected officials from their Constitutional 
rights because of creed or race than they 
do about Chewing Gum in Study Hall, 
School Spirit has grown up. Not even the 
term National Spirit can encompass it. We 
had better call it the Spirit of Brotherhood 
of Honorable Men Everywhere. It stretches 
as far as the students’ Normal Horizons. 


An Apology 


The Review wishes to extend its apologies 
to the Macmillan Company for inadvert 
ently printing in the December, 1951, issue 
a portion of Spears and Lawshe’s admirable 
book on “High School Journalism” without 
proper acknowledgement. This appeared as 
“The Reporter and the School Newspaper.” 
It is customary for the Association to gather 
up the many excellent papers read at its 
annual Convention for possible use as fu 
ture Review articles to give to all the mem. 
bership the benefits of the advice and sug. 
gestions made during the course of a Con 
vention. The paper in question was turned 
in by the Chairman and bore no indication 
as to its source. It is our understanding 
that this served as the basis of a talk pre 
sented before a sectional meeting. The Re- 
view did not attempt to check the article 
because it had no occasion to do so previ 
ously. This is not an excuse, for the fault 
is distinctly our own. We regret the ind 
dent and we extend our apologies to the 
authors and to the publisher. 


Bryan Barker, Ernestine Robinson, and 
Charles F. Troxell were members of the 


committee that read the entries in the Free: 
doms Foundation first competition for high 
school newspapers. Every publication on the 
CSPA mailing list received the announce 
ment of the competition early in the fall 
All were invited to submit copies of theit 
papers carrying editorials and other types 
of writing that touched upon the Credo of 
the organization 
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Safeguarding Freedom of Information ... A Study of 
United Nations as a Background for School Yearbook 


By EMILY M. CARLISLE, Adviser of the 1951 Cyprusonian, Cyprus High School, Magna, Utah 


F TER STUDYING the Bill of 

Rights of our Constitution, the Uni- 

versal Declaration of Human 
Rights, and the organization of the United 
Nations, the students of Cyprus High 
School, Magna, Utah, portrayed in their 
yearbook, the Cyprusonian, democracy in 
action as they lived it day by day at school. 
The editor wrote, “In our varied and many 
activities, we have democracy in action. We 
seek for tolerance, understanding, friend- 
ship, and a spirit of brotherhood among our- 
selves and among all peoples. We are inter- 
ested that all individuals everywhere are 
fully aware of the fundamental freedoms 
that we enjoy.” 

The Declaration of Human Rights de- 
clares in Article XIX: “Everyone has the 
right to freedom of opinion and expression; 
this right includes freedom to hold opinions 
without interference and to seek, receive, 
and impart information and ideas through 
any media and regardless of frontiers.” 


hy JOURNALISM classes teachers have 


an opportunity of teaching the import: 
ance of safeguarding freedom of informa- 
. tion. Professor Lyman Bryson wrote in his 
essay on “Freedom of Information” com:: 
piled by UNESCO in Freedom and Cul- 
ture: 

We fall short of realizing freedom 
of information because of two major 
factors; one is economic, the other po- 
litical. A large proportion of the peoples 
of the world are still too poor in ma- 
terial resources to make more than 
meager use of machinery for spreading 
information; the governments of the 
world are divided on the meaning of 
the word ‘freedom’, and follow djfferent 
policies in controlling the dissemination 
of facts. Time may remedy both these 
difficulties but not without immense ef- 
forts in human energy and good will.” 
Amendment I to the Constitution of the 

United States provides that “Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establishment of 
teligion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech, 
or of the press...” At the present time 
the Human Rights Commission of the 


United Nations is formulating a Covenant 
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on Human Rights. One of the important 
articles (14) being discussed is on freedom 
of information. In its present form the ar- 
ticle contains the following: “The right to 
seek, receive, and impart information carries 
with it special duties and responsibilities 
and may therefore be subject to certain pen- 
alties, liabilities, and restrictions.” 

These restrictions could do away with the 
freedom of information in newspapers, mag- 
azines, news agencies, radio, and other me- 
dia of information and could put them 
under complete control of governments. This 
would be unconstitutional in the United 
States. If all people understand the im- 
portance of freedom of information over 
the world they will be interested in formu- 
lating a covenant without dangerous limita- 
tions, similar to the Constitution of the 
United States. 


STUDY of the United Nations in 
high school can be made important 
with classes in social science, drama, art, 
and music cooperating. The journalism class 
could specialize on freedom of information. 
A suggested outline follows: 
Safeguarding Freedom of Information 
I. Historical background of freedom of in- 
formation in the United Nations 
A. Importance of freedom of information 
is observed in the organization of the 
United Nations. 
1. General Assembly. 
2. Third Committee (Social, Humani- 
tarian, and Cultural). 
. Human Rights Commission. 


— 


4. Sub-Committee on Freedom of In- 
formation and the Press. 

. UNESCO. 

. Draft Convention of Freedom of 
Information, S pe cial Committee 
1951. 

. United Nations Conference was held in 
Geneva March 23-April 21, 1948. 

. Discussions of freedom of information 
have been held in the General Assembly 
and in the Third Committee during 
each General Assembly of the United 


Nations. 


. Human Rights Commission is working 
on a Covenant of Human Rights, Ar- 
ticle 14 pertaining to freedom of in- 
formation. 

. Draft Convention on Freedom of In- 
formation Special Committee held meet- 
ings at Lake Success in 1951. 

. U.S. is organized for representation on 
freedom of information in the United 
Nations. 

II. U.S. Attitude on the Draft Convention 
on Freedom of Information 

A. Special committee of the United Na- 

tions General Assembly on Draft Con- 

vention of Freedom of Information 

convened January 15 to February 5, 

1951. 

1. U.S. held a discussion of the in- 

terests and position of the U. S. at 

the U. S. Mission to the United 


Nations January 13, prior to the 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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Broadening the Horizons 


This is the theme of the 28th Annual Convention of the CSPA. 
It was selected in keeping with the times but with another thought 
in mind. 

It is one thing to do a given job well. It is another matter when 
that job is considered in relation to others of a similar nature. The 
full impact of a piece of work well done, when local standards are 
considered, is one thing. When it is placed beside the work of 
others, as it is in Contests such as that now in being in the CSPA, 
it assumes an entirely different nature. 

There are geniuses who can produce masterpieces even if shut 
away from the world about them. Their number is relatively 
small in comparison with the millions who move about in the 
Most of the things that we 
use have been produced by men like ourselves, with whom we 


course of their daily occupations. 


are in normal contact, but who give expression to some hidden 
thought or idea that benefits all mankind. Few of us pay much 
attention to the thousands of items used in the course of our daily 
lives without which it would be difficult to work or live in this 
complicated society which we call civilization. 

On the other hand, these things are not born full stature in 
themselves. They are based on observation and experience. The 
germ of an idea held by one man may be advanced by another 
until the full force of its usefulness is felt by all. By studying 
what another has done, by reading, adapting and compromising, 
the idea takes form. It comes from the broadened horizon of one 
man, or a group of men, and then we wonder why we could not 


have done likewise. 
A student publication is a marvelous thing in itself. Regardless 


of how it may compare with others, it represents thought, imagina- 
tion and the combined efforts of many to place it before its readers. 
Originally, it was the suggestion of some boy or girl who had 
seen another student paper, or heard of one, or who had conceived 
the idea by noting what his elders were doing in the field of jour- 
nalism. When this country was young, it had its professional press. 
Our own efforts stem back to the days of the later 18th century. 


Four 


The first printed school paper, of which we have a record, that in 
the Latin School in Boston, stated in its first issue “that they (the 
students) were partly urged to their undertaking by the example 
of other schools in Massachusetts.” Who those other schools were 
are lost in the dim passages of time. But whoever was responsible, 
a movement was started that has grown to proportions far beyond 
any predictable horizon of that day. 

School papers in all their forms are now a regular part of nearly 
every school in this country. They have become accepted fact. They 
have gone overseas with our missionaries and with the armed rep. 
resentatives of a United States more powerful and far-reaching 
than even the Founding Fathers could imagine. The idea has been 
picked up by other boys and girls in many lands until now a 
school without a paper is looked upon as lacking something as im. 
portant as the books and equipment normally expected of such 
institutions. 

Our physical horizons have expanded but have our mental ca. 
pacities developed to the same extent? This is a question of con. 
siderable importance to the Nation and, more important, to the in- 


dividual. What he thinks, what he 
says, what he does, may well establish a pattern for others that 


He constitutes the Nation. 


physical force can do little to stem or stop. 

This issue of The Review carries a lead article on normal horizons, 
The next one takes an intimate view of the operations of the United 
Nations and its wide influence on each individual. The Convention 
that is soon to be with us has adopted this theme, also. We feel it 
is necessary that when one writes, he satisfy those for whom he is 
writing within his school but that as he puts his pen to paper he 
give thought to a wider audience. Broaden the Horizons and the 
problems that face one within the four walls of an editorial room 
will seem small by comparison. But add those problems and push 
out the walls and they are the problems of each and every one of us. 

It is this idea to which we hope to give expression from the 
13th to the 15th of March and, through our delegates, to all the 
staffs and all the students in all the schools wherever those people 
may be. 


7 - 
Civic Enterprises 


From time to time, this Association has been asked to provide lists 
of member-publications to one organization or another to enlist the 
aid of the editors and Advisers in bringing their work to the atten- 
tion of the students. Relatively few of these activities have been 
accommodated. 

On the other hand, aid has been given to organizations that seem 
to us to be worthy of continued effort and encouragement. They 
are usually nation-wide in scope and devoted to that which will 
make life better and happier for a large number of people. They 
represent continuous activities and enjoy wide public respect and 
confidence. 

It is our belief that these will be with us for a long time. The 
work of the National Tuberculosis Association and of the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis speak for themselves. That the 
CSPA should lend what aid it can to them explains its policy and 
justifies its slight contribution to their efforts. 

Beyond the immediate aid lies a fundamental principle. There 
are a multitude of examples throughout the history of the Nation 
where the average citizen has given a hand to a movement essential 
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2 sity, Bowling Green, Ohio 
d 
NY DISCUSSION of a high 
y school style sheet should be pre- 
y ceded by the question, “What is the 
D- PURPOSE of this newspaper?” 
g Style rules, as necessary as they may be, 
n may actually be over-rated at the cost of 
a other important phases of newspaper train- 
N- ing. If we consider the reader—particularly 
h the reader who has had no special training 
in words, punctuation, editing, or other 
a journalistic activity—we find he is quite un- 
n- aware of the trivial differences considered 
n- so paramount to the seasoned copy editor. 
he The average reader is so accustomed to 
at seeing a variety of styles that he is unlikely 
to be disturbed by any new set of them. He 
ns. reads up-style in one paper, down-style in 
ed another. He reads words mercilessly slashed 
on by abbreviation, or he reads the whole word, 
it without conscious objection. 
Is An ideal, of course, is a school paper 
he which has perfectly consistent and well- 
the defined style. But is pursuit of this ideal as 
om important as pursuit of other ideals in jour- 
ash nalism such as interesting writing, accuracy, 
us. correct spelling and grammar, or complete 
the news coverage? 
the 
S CHOOL newspapers are not profession- 
al publications. They copy those char- 
acteristics of professional publishing which 
they can do within their limitations. To ex- 
pect them to go farther than this, in light 
of the fact they are produced by youngsters 
ists in the learning stage, and advised by teach- 
the ers who are not professional editors, is 
ten- again wishing for an ideal. 
een If the purpose of the newspaper is to 
train future copyreaders, then style rules 
eem should hold the same position of importance 
‘hey as news coverage. If the purpose is one of 
will technical excellence, even at the cost of dull 
‘hey content, then style rules come first. 
and When you decide the purpose of your 
newspaper, tempered by the reality that such 
The papers compete for extracurricular time with 
onal many other activities, you will know how 
; the much attention can be given the style sheet. 
and To learn a long, detailed, style sheet is 
akin to learning a new language. The down- 
here style trend is in itself, a violation of the 
vd Practices the student learns in English class- 
nt 





es, where liberal capitalization is a general 
tule. The student is likely to think of 
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This New Language Called Style Rules 


journalistic writing as another language, a 
concept with which few journalists would 
agree. 

Emphasis on style will vary with each ad- 
viser—just as we find the typing teacher 
who advises the mimeographed paper plac- 
ing unusual emphasis on stencil cutting. The 
adviser who teaches English is a stickler for 
grammar. The adviser who also coaches the 
athletic teams wants a lively sports page. 
It’s possible these persons aren’t quite sure 
of the paper’s overall purpose. 


~ HOULD we abolish style rules then, if 
simple communication of the school’s 
news is the real purpose? Obviously not. 
They should be used, but in a manner tem- 
pered by their importance to the product. 

There is a forbidding appearance about 
many of the comprehensive style sheets used 
by metropolitan or college newspapers. All 
too often, they are given to the student at 
his first staff meeting with the warning he 
is expected to learn them in his spare time. 
Unhappily, students are no more likely to 
brush up on the style rules (without, per- 
haps, threat of an examination over them) 
than they would pick up a reading knowl- 
edge of Spanish because you gave them a 
Spanish Grammar book. 

The adviser can, of course, give tests 
which involve copyreading mimeographed 
news stories, and it is doubtful whether staff 
members other than the top editors will ever 
consider style rules more important than any 
other phase of staff work. 

We may be fairly sure that the reader is 
not going to be concerned with these de- 
tails any more than he is concerned whether 


the body type is Excelsior or Opticon. 


Bu BEFORE we get too far over the 
negative side of style rules, let us ex- 
amine the reasons for having them. 

They are devised to produce uniformity 
when many persons are writing for the 
same publication. Few persons would contra- 
dict the principle that 
desirable. 

The down-style is considered by many to 
be a natural concession to the printing in- 
dustry to facilitate typesetting. Setting capi- 
tal letters on a linotype is slightly slower and 
more likely to produce errors of transposi- 
tion than copy principally lower case. Fur- 


consistency is 
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thermore, capital letters take more space— 
a commodity in newspapers we have come 
to appreciate. 

Abbreviations, too, have the functional 
value of conserving space. When the ab- 
breviations are understandable to most 
readers, it may be argued there is no need 
to spell out the obvious. Thus we find fre- 
quent use of standard abbreviations as st., 
ave., FBI, WCTU, ete. 

The concern for style rules all too often 
is neglected until the paper is in the page- 
proof stage. At this point the adviser, the 
editor, and any other style-sheet-conscious 
proofreader become concerned about style. 
Style should be checked in the copy, but 
there was pressure to get the copy to the 
printer. Copy-editing on page proofs does 
not win friends or influence printers, and 
runs up printing bills. 

It is the contention of these writers that 
editing for style should be completely pro- 
hibited after the material has been set in 
type, except in those cases where failure to 
do so would parade an obvious fault—in a 
banner headline, for example. 

The foremost goal in preparing a prac- 
tical style sheet is to keep it short. If pos- 
sible, so condensed it may be mimeographed 
and posted on newsroom bulletin boards. 
When using a professional style sheet as 
a guide, those rules which concern only 
metropolitan papers should be immediately 
eliminated. For example, rules regarding 
datelines for out-of-town stories. 

However, there are other items which 
should be added, and individually prepared 
for each school. Such items may, for ex- 
ample include exceptions to general rules. 
Nearly every school finds its reporters con- 
fused by certain names or titles more often 
than others. It may be the capitalization of 
“cafeteria,” or confusion of a teacher’s 
title. In such cases, the style sheet should 
illustrate the correct usage. 

Some advisers have found that the style 
sheet is an appropriate place to list names 
of persons (usually faculty members!) 
which are frequently misspelled, or the 
names and titles of persons who appear 
most often in the news. 


A style sheet should be flexible enough 


(Continued on Page 14) 


Editorials---Chotce of Month 


Several timely editorials were selected from three excellent high 
school newspapers for this issue of The Review. First, there is The 
Mirror, from Palmer High School, Palmerton, Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Karl A. Zettelmeyer, Adviser. From California, we have chosen a 
strong statement from The Scribe News, Technical High School, 
Oakland, of which Miss Jessie Smith is Adviser. Last, from Ta- 
coma, Washington, The News from Lincoln High School, of which 
Mr. Homer Post is Adviser, editorially comments upon the best use 
for our dimes. 

FROM THE SHOULDER 

Narcotics . . . Either the word will cause you to stop and think 
or you, like countless high school students, will lightly pass it by, 
and say, “It couldn’t happen to me.” 

Folks always laugh at the ostrich when he sticks his head in the 
sand. Is it any less funny when young people refuse to acknowledge 
the danger of taking such a frivolous attitude toward this menace 
to youth? 

People attempt to console themselves with the self-informed, and 
false belief that the peril of addiction is slight. Students looking 
for their “kicks” have been trapped in the snares of the demon 
of dope. 

Today we find nearly everyone scoffing at these danger drugs. 
There are songs that make it sound like a big joke, it is an over- 
used source of humor, and between the cheers and laughs there 
is little seriousness concerning this killer. 

Many think that it would be all right to “just try it and see 
what it’s like.” One taste is all the racketeers want you to have. 
Once introduced to narcotics, statistics prove it practically impossible 
to release one from their influence. These ruthless ring leaders 
have no feeling toward the hopeless state their victims are left in, 
and yet, in spite of all these facts, young people are running wildly 
in search of a thrill and are falling in the pit of the degradation of 
dope. 

Everyone has heard the quotation that a nation’s standards lie in 
the hands of its youth. If it is up to us there is a challenge, a chal- 
lenge to think first and decide right. Why should this generation 
sell itself out to gangsters who would work corruption in our land. 
It depends on you, on me, and everyone, to see that this remains 
“the land of the free and the home of the brave.” Think it over, 


decision determines destiny. 


Scribe News 
Oakland, California 


f-t<¥ 
THE LOYALTY OATH 


Probably one of the most controversial issues in the field of na- 
tional education today, is the question of whether or not teachers 
should be required to take an “oath of patriotism” for following 
the doctrine of the democratic principles set up by the United States. 

The main reason for this move by our government would be to 
try to safeguard the United States’ educational program against 
the oncoming surge of communist infiltration. 

The core of the nation’s strength is its schools which direct and 
instruct the “future citizens of tomorrow” in such courses as na- 
tional, economic, foreign, and civil relations that are essential in the 
furthering of a democracy. It is a known fact that communist con- 
spirators have infiltrated into teaching positions in various educa- 
tional institutions and are secretly spreading “red” ideas through- 
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out their curriculum. It is also believed that if an oath were per- 
fected which teachers would have to swear upon, Communists 
would forfeit their positions rather than swear allegiance to our 
democracy. 

The following ideas and statutes for both sides of the question 
are well varied and enable one to select his standing in this vital 
controversy. 

PRO: 

Many people think that the showing of such an oath is impera- 
tive because it would force a communist sympathizer to make an 
oath conflicting his true oath to the “party.” 

A large percentage of the people think that it will also throw 
a block into communist plans for overthrowing the country on the 
basis that to conquer the schools by teaching false propaganda is 
the first hurdle in conquering a government. 

The oath will also weed out those teachers with one track minds 
whose uncontrollable influence leads the student toward the wrong 
path of decent living. 

CON: 

An Oath of Patriotism will cripple the government because the 
oath in itself will cause a feeling of insecurity. Many instructors 
will feel that they are being watched, and therefore cause a sens 
of irresponsibility toward his student. 

The oath will also take away the many freedoms set aside for 
the citizen by the Declaration of Independence and the Bill of 
Rights such as the freedom of speech. 

In conclusion, remember that Education should always be a sin- 
cere handling of an accumulation of facts presented wholeheartedly 
and freely for the purpose of teaching them. If an oath were to 
be recognized it would bar these common traditions, and principles 
of learning. 

The Mirror 


Palmerton, Pennsylvania 


coe 9 
OUR DIMES FOR FREEDOM 


This year the fight against Communism is enlisting the aid of 
25,000,000 crusaders and $3,500,000 in contributions to build more 
radio stations to help overcome the increasing communistic force of 
the Kremlin. 

By joining the Crusade for Freedom, the American individual is 
given the opportunity to throw a “monkey wrench” into the mech 
anism by which aggressive nations function. 

Satellite nations throughout the world have acquired hope and 
faith from Radio Free Europe, a program of the Crusade for Free- 
dom. Since July 4, 1950, enslaved nations have benefited by this 
plan. 

Too often Radio Free Europe is confused with the Voice of 
America. The program of Radio Free Europe is sponsored by the 
Crusade for Freedom, while the U. S. government supports and 
operates the Voice of America. Broadcasts under the sponsorship 
of the Crusade for Freedom are beamed to Czechoslovakia, Hungary 
and other sections influenced by the Kremlin, operating behind the 
Iron Curtain. These broadcasts consist of reports on persons who 
have disappeared and messages to escapees. The informers identify 
themselves by name to the listeners. 

Americans, last year, pledged to resist aggression of any group 
or nation by signing the Freedom Scroll. These 16,000 Americans 
contributed $1,317,000 to build a transmitter used to reveal the 
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The Business Board of a School Newspaper . . . 
A Democratic Project 


By CHARLES H. ALTSCHULER, Business Adviser, Davis Hi-News, A. B. Davis High School, Mount Vernon, 


New York 


N 1940, I became the faculty adviser of 
the Business Board of our school news- 
paper The Davis Hi-News. I had had 

some experience during my undergraduate 
days at Yale College as a heeler getting ads 
for the oldest college daily newspaper in 
the United States—The Yale Daily News. 

A school newspaper is the natural medium 
of communication among the students, fac- 
ulty, and the public. Written and edited by 
the students, it is an enterprise any mem 
ber of the student body may join. Parent 
learn of the aims, ideals, achievements of 
our school, and the public begins to under- 
stand us better and gives the school its sup- 
port when the school newspaper interprets 
school activities. 

Our school paper mirrors the activities of 
the school for the community by providing 
an organ of information to present the news 
to those interested in the school. It creates 
a wholesome school spirit, encourages worthy 
school activities, provides an outlet for pur- 
posive and creative writing (self expression) , 
and records the history of the school—ath- 
letics, social affairs, assemblies, work in dif- 
- ferent departments, new courses offered, and 
changes in school policies. 

Editorials also have an important place 
in our school paper and are concerned with 
questions of vital interest to the school. The 
administration is brought into contact with 
student opinion which results in a better 
understanding of school policies, and a 
common aim is established. 

The Davis Hi-News gives students an op- 
portunity to develop their business talents 
through practical business experience in all 
phases of the work involved in getting out a 
school newspaper. The Business Board is 
responsible for the financial success of The 
Davis Hi-News. Students find an outlet for 
creative business activity and develop their 
own talents by conducting subscription 
drives, sending out bills to advertisers, get- 
ting advertisements (salesmanship), mailing 
exchanges, setting up each addition, and 
keeping records and books (accounting and 
auditing). They come in contact with busi- 
ness men of our community and help tc 
build up good will for our school. 


The business manager must have a knowl- 
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edge of business methods and the ability to 
get cooperation from his assistants. He 
should know at all times the condition of 
the paper’s finances. He should keep ac- 
curate books, audited at frequent intervals. 

The advertising manager solicits adver- 
tising. His work is important because it 
deals with a major source of revenue needed 
to publish the Hi-News and to develop it 
as a self-sustaining enterprise. The attitude 
of business men toward the paper is to a 
great extent determined by his methods. He 
should be a salesman and not a taker of 
charity. He should build up a feeling of 
good will between the paper and its ad- 
vertisers. 

The circulation manager sells the finished 
product. He conducts a subscription cam- 
paign at the beginning of each school term 
and seeks by eveiy legitimate means to in- 
crease the sale of the paper. 


— ON our school publication de- 
velops in students desirable habits 
and attitudes, and as a result of association 
with each other a strong sense of loyalty. In 
this atmosphere of cooperation through 
democratic participation, wholesome _per- 
sonalities are developed. Students get into 
the habit of doing things for themselves. 
They develop the qualities of initiative and 
personal responsibility, thoughtfulness, re- 
spect for each other, willingness to co- 
operate, dependability, self restraint, and the 
important virtues of work, thrift, and 
honesty. This becomes a most important 
part of the curriculum, for pupils learn to 
live and get along together through social 
contact and by managing their own club. 

The Davis Hi-News Business Board is a 
democratic project. Students are in complete 
charge of everything. In an environment 
where the students and adviser meet in- 
formally to work out mutual problems, the 
faculty adviser acts as a guide and coun- 
selor, not as a “boss.” Pupils think out their 
own problems and solutions. The success 
which the Davis Hi-News has achieved in 
obtaining 1150-1300 subscriptions and at 
times as many as 250 inches of advertise- 
ments in an issue is due to the splendid 
staff of students who give unstintingly of 


their time and effort conducting the circula- 
tion drives and securing enough advertise- 
ments. Since 1940 our circulation has in- 
creased from 300 copies to 1100-1300 copies. 

Despite a tremendous increase in printing 
and other operating costs for the past three 
years, we are still offering the Davis Hi- 
News for a 50-cent per term subscription. 
We have even increased the size of the 
paper to eight and ten pages at a time, 
when many school publications operating at 
a loss have reduced the size of their pub- 
lications, doubled the price, and must use 
the proceeds from school dances and plays 
to publish their paper. 

Our school newspaper does not receive 
any subsidies from our G. O. and is entire- 
ly self-supporting. For the past six years 
we have shown a profit—last year $250 
after expenses. We have 45 actual staff 
members and 46 Hi-News representatives 
in the homerooms, a total of 91 members 
on the Business Board in a school of 1400- 
1500 pupils. 

We have had as many as 50 individual 
business concerns advertising in our paper. 
A prospective advertiser is not made to feel 
that it is necessary for him to advertise or 
that he is doing the Hi-News a favor by 
inserting an advertisement. It is purely a 
business proposition. Advertisers feel that 
they are getting results in more business 
just as they would by placing their advertis- 
ing matter in the local newspaper, The 
Argus. We reach into 1100-1300 homes in 
our community with a large buying po- 
tential especially among young people. In 
many cases Mount Vernon business people 
show their confidence in our paper by ask- 
ing the advertising staff to write and ar- 
range the ads for them. 


ANY STUDENT is eligible to become 
a member of the Hi-News Business 
Board. The training received in business 
techniques is valuable to him. We are 
proud of the fact that our staff members 
have been elected business manager of their 
college publications and are connected with 
some of the nation’s leading publications. 
For the past four years the Davis Hi- 
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Poetry of the Month. . . 


The Review is privileged to reprint this month verse taken from 
one of the best edited magazines which have yet come to CSPA... 
The Jargon, from the Melbourne, Australia, Technical School. The 
format, the typography, the contents are all superior; the illustra- 
tions and drawings are superb. 


A CLOWN’S EPITAPH 


That call has come, which man, once having heeded, 
Tarries no more, or heeding, once turns back; 

And from new truths the shadows have receded, 
Leaving in living light what once was black. 


Shall I now hear a table, accented sadly, 
Of talents wasted and of chances spurned, 
Of things undone, or at the best, done badly, 


Of gloom eternal, and of joys unearned? 


Or shall I, rather, hear that Voice above me 
Say, “Laughter, scattered on the earth below, 
Touching Me through the hearts of them that love Me, 
Ripening space, is better than ye know. 


“Enter! Who eases mankind’s stubborn burden— 
Whether by wisdom, or by laughter spread— 
Hath earned a share, at least, of Heaven’s guerdon 
As well as mankind’s blessings on his head.” 
Wally Spurrell 
Ke -F 
COONEWEERA 


By Cooneweera, in the Eastern Hills, 
The scrub is thick, and the upland rills 
Are choked with ferns and moss-grown sills 


And hid from the light of the sun. 


On the slopes of the hills the gums are tall, 

With wire-grass twisted about them all, 

And there is no sound but the bell-bird’s call, 
When the heat of the day is done. 


No man travels the grass-grown track 

Which the silent bush is winning back, 

Nor gathers his wood from the mouldering stack 
In the clearing under the hills. 


The wreck of a shack may still be seen 
Standing forlorn in the rank-grown green; 


And leave him at the whisper of a friend. 

We, sleeping, dream great dreams, 

And then we awake, 

And set about some drowsy task, for sake 
of those that know us not, 

Who cannot feel the urge, inhibited 

Of that great thing we hoped to make. 


Smouldering upon life’s pinnacles we see 

Fame’s beacon lights a-burning smokily, 

But, striving upwards, find more smoke than fire 
And feel the crags more treacherous than the mire. 

C.#. S$. 
J. ae 
PASSING THROUGH RICHMOND ON 
AN AUTUMN NIGHT 


Gently lowers the Autumn night, 
The shrouding mists come down; 
And hurrying birds in homeward flight 
Leave busy town. 


Soft silhouetted unleafed trees 
Stand stark against the sky— 

The winging birds have home in these 
And homeward I. 


So comes the soft still Autumn even, 
So comes the crisp, chill shroud, 
So go small birds . . and homeward men: 
This weary crowd. 
Ron Opie 
a 


NOT YOU 


Who swots an’ learns, an’ crams 
When it is time for exams? 
Not you mugs. 
Who sweats, an’ strives, an’ slaves, 
And works themselves into their graves, 
Not you mugs. 
Who rises early in the morn, 
To get to Tech., in gleaming dawn, 
Not you mugs. 
And who is it has all the fun?— 
Excuse me please, but I must run 


From you mugs. 
“Peter Fey” 


Our Dimes for Freedom 


Lost in the Eastern Hills. (Continued from Page 6) 


It is silent there, where a home has been 


eg truth to Czechoslovakia. 
WE, THE TIMID The goal this year in Pierce County is 52,500 signatures and 
W. d chi $9,500 in subscriptions. This is our chance to help! 
ee = * — _— In addition to signing the Freedom Scroll, Lincoln High School 
ey ne students will have an opportunity to contribute to this worthy cause. 


Create our gods: aloft we send : he 
oe It is suggested that each student contribute a nickel or a dime if 
Our sacrificial smoke, 


Until we tire Lincoln N 
° ° . incoin ews 
We find another idol; call his “Sire,” Tacoma, Washington 


possible. 
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Working With the Community Newspaper 


By RITA MOREAU, Adviser to Press Staff, Union Hill, New Jersey 


O, WE DON’T have a school 
N newspaper at Union Hill High. 
We have a substitute for it . 
Press Staff, a group which publishes a week- 
ly column of school news in the local news- 
paper, The Hudson Dispatch. 

We like Press Staff and its organization. 
We believe it is a compact and efficient 
group which keeps a faculty adviser’s head- 
aches at a minimum. 

Each September when school opens, we 
have tryouts. Candidates are given assign- 
ments and must develop news articles as 
ordered. Typists who are interested submit 
copies of their work, and establish records 
of accuracy and speed. Only the most ef- 
fective reporters and most efficient typists 
are selected in the final appointments. At 
first this may appear undemocratic, but it 
works out well, for students regard appoint- 
ment to Press Staff as a high honor. Those 
who fail in the competition are given prac- 
tical suggestions as to how they can improve 
their work and augment such abilities as 
they already have . . and are encouraged to 
try again a year later. This selectivity of 
staff members is a boon for the Adviser, who 
works with the best. 

Students who are interested in art or pho- 
‘tography are urged to cooperate with the 
publishing group. Many times their draw- 
ings or pictures find their way onto the 
school page and add to the attractiveness or 
clarity of a news story. 

WV HAVE but two officers in the group 

—an editor and a secretary. The edi- 
tor sees the Adviser at daily luncheon meet- 
ings, at which time assignments are discussed 
and articles checked. The secretary has com- 
plete charge of the clipping file, which con- 
tains all material written by Press Staff. 

A few words about assignments probably 
should be included here. These duties are 
given out at the monthly meetings. Each 
teporter is responsible for carrying out his 
task completely: he interviews people, col- 
lects collateral information, checks facts, and 
finally writes the news story. The deadline 
is established at Thursday of each week— 
which makes it possible for the editor to 
check all copy carefully and to require a re- 
write, if necessary. 

The staff meets on Fridays. At that time 
teporters and typists recheck and type the 
approved stories. At the last, the typed re- 
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ports are arranged as the staff determines 
and are delivered to the authorities at The 
Hudson Dispatch offices. On the following 
Tuesday, our copy appears in the local news- 
paper under the heading “Press Staff 
Notes.” We are fortunate in the fact that 
the publishers do not limit the space which 
we can use. If we have a timely cartoon or 
editorial, there is always space for it. 

Naturally, we are careful never to dupli- 
cate any news items which will be covered 
by the newspaper staff, such as football 
games or other events of city-wide interest. 
Instead of a report on the game, which the 
newspaper features, we give interesting side- 
lights and facts which in the general report 
of the professional sports writer might easily 
have been overlooked. 


Y EXPERIENCE, we have learned that 
certain types of writing, such as biog- 


Civic Enterprises 


(Continued from Page 4) 
to the common welfare that would have 
fallen to the ground had his sympathy and 
understanding not been solicited. It is part 
and parcel of the idea that established and 
developed this country. And it is in danger 
of being lost. 

For this reason, it is our hope that every 
generous and worthy movement may have 
the support of the student press. There 
are too many hands out for something for 
nothing. Few would resist a person in need 
but all object to aid those who will not 
first seek the ways and means for aiding 
themselves. If one looks back over the his- 
tory of this Association, he will see that 
at no time has a monetary award ever been 
permitted to enter its lists. It is not our 
belief that the dollar sign should be attached 
to developmental stage in human growth. 
We believe that one should work for what 
stage in human growth. We believe that 
one should work for what he gets and that 
he should enjoy the fruits of his labors with 
those who, through no effort of their own, 
are usable to achieve the same degree of 
success. 

There is a corrosive element to the nar- 
row view, a polite term for selfishness, that 
affects the possessor much more in the long 
run than it does another. Encouraging the 
broader concept of human relationships will 


raphical sketches of Senior of the Week or 
Did You Know? have a definite appeal for 
both the high school readers and the adults 
in the community. That, of course, has been 
shown again and again by the daily news- 
papers in their “Home” editions, in which 
there are quizzes and brain teasers and cross- 
word puzzles, and the like. 

We are pleased with the many adventages 
of Press Staff. We have no worries about 
printing and finances. We reach a far larger 
community reading audience than the aver- 
age school newspaper could hope to achieve. 
Letters from readers are proof of that last 
statement. Many of our former editors and 
reporters are now members of honorary jour- 
nalism societies in college. Press Staff has 
provided editorial experience for many stu- 
dents, who, after graduation, are engaged as 


staff members by The Hudson Dispatch. 


bear the desired fruits in the years that are 


to come. This is our reason for the reserve 
display in lending our names to certain or- 
ganizations and for our unreserved support 
of those which give promise of contributing 
to the same ideas and ideals that made the 
school press—and the Association—possible. 


Additional Christmas greetings were re- 
ceived by the Association from Silver Chips, 
Montgomery Blair High School, Silver 
Spring, Md., Perth Amboy, N. J., High 
School Periscope, the Philadelphia Public 
School Press-Communications Association, 
Isabelle Thoburn College, Lucknow, India, 
and Bells of St. Mary’s, St. Mary of the 
Angel’s Academy, Haddonfield, N. J. 


Greetings were also received from El- 
frieda Kapp, of Frankfort, Germany. Miss 
Kapp attended the Herald-Tribune Youth 
Forum in 1948 and was a guest of the 
CSPA at its Convention. Impressed by what 
she saw and the enthusiasm of those she 
met, Miss Kapp returned to Germany where, 
with the aid of the American educational 
authorities, she established her own school 
paper, encouraged others to do the same 
and, when a number had done so, organized 
her own school press group, the first on 
Continental Europe. At the present time, 
she edits a publication called “Young Eu- 
rope,” which is enjoying quite a circulation. 


Nine 





Feature of the Month. . . 


The best of writing comes from what we 
know; what we have experienced. The Read- 
er’s Reflection of the Suffield, Conn., High 
School, selected these from some recent is- 
sues. Connecticut raises a great deal of to- 
bacco, a fact not always realized by those 
not familiar with the state; hence, “First 
Cigar Factory.” The others represent themes 
of common interest to high school people. 
The publication is advised by Miss Elizabeth 
Biggerstaff. 

FIRST CIGAR FACTORY 

Midway between the cities of Hartford 
and Springfield is the little town of Suffield 
with a population hardly exceeding five 
thousand. Although its beauty is quite evi- 
dent and well-known, Suffield is very non- 
descript in the industrial world today. 

Yet, ironically enough, the historians knew 
Suffield for a fact which seems quite out of 
place, considering the status of Suffield to- 
day. For Sufheld housed the first cigar fac- 
tory in the United States as early as 1810. 
As the tobacco industry was one of the first 
industries in America, it is obvious that 
Suffield was one of the first towns to possess 
a factory within its limits. 

What happened? Why is Suffield the 
mere rural farming community it is today? 
There are many factors which, put together, 
answer these questions. One is the fact that 
the factory ran on a very small scale and 
there immediately sprung up many similar 
factories which did not stay confined to this 
area, so Suffield never did expand. 

There’s another story behind this first 
cigar factory, however, a pathetic story. It’s 
about the owner of the factory, Simeon 
Viets. 

It seems that Simeon was a man of me- 
diocre standing before he met the Cuban 
tramp who changed Simeon’s entire life. He 
lived in Sufheld and, like every other resi- 
dent, raised tobacco for exportation. How- 
ever, the day he fell into conversation with 
the Cuban, his resourcefulness immediately 
started working when he saw the tramp very 
deftly roll a cigar. A cigar was nothing 
new to Simeon, but the procedure of rolling 
one was. Before this time tobacco had been 
exported from the country and cigars were 
imported. That was actually a very foolish 
setup and Simeon immediately became 
aware of the fact. If the tobacco was 
raised in Suffield why couldn’t the cigars be 
manufactured here too? Logic and common 
sense told him they could, so in afhliation 


Ten 


with the Cuban, he established Sufheld’s 


first factory. 


ITH this act Simeon started a craze 

which spread like wild-fire through- 
out the valley. The cigar was the thing! 
Everyone knew how to make a cigar and 
all the homes were equipped with machinery 
to manufacture these cigars. In fact there 
was a period of time when cigars were a sub- 
stitute for regular currency. The general 
stores never took money for goods sold, 
but so many cigars. Gradually, however, 
the industry simmered out. Currency ousted 
its temporary substitute and things became 
normal again with but a few factories oper- 
ating. Yet it took until 1941 for Patrick 
Farrell to close the doors of the last cigar 
factory in Suffeld. 

Yes, Simeon Viets was responsible for 
much of the history of our town but, ironi- 
cally enough, he never received just recom- 
pense. In 1838 he died penniless. His fac- 
tory had closed seventeen years before in 
1821. 
forced to be closed because of growing 
debts. What caused these debts no one has 
While all the other factories 
were thriving on his original idea, he was 


It is known that his factory was 


ever known. 


fast becoming bankrupt. It seems ironical 
and unjust that such resourcefulness should 


go unlauded, but such was the case. 
Patricia Noble, Grade 12 


OUR PART IN THE FUTURE 
As Sufheld and the rest of the country 


are preparing for a national emergency, it 
The 


Civilian Defense program cannot be a suc- 


is up to each of us to do our part. 


cess unless every one realizes his duty. Many 
people feel that it is up to the other fellow 
to do the work, but it is impossible to make 
any defense program a success if the work 
is left for a few. 

If our town should be attacked now, 
would we be prepared for it? Would we be 
able to live? In school we learn what to 
do in case of an attack when we are in 
school, but we have to know how to put 
our knowledge to use at home or wherever 
we are. There are not many of us who 
would, right now, be able to dress a radia- 
tion burn or improvise shelter if an Atomic 
Bomb were to come here now. 

Many of our brothers and fathers are 
now or will be in uniform fighting for us, 
trying to keep Suffield a town where we can 


live and breathe without fear of an attack 
from foreign powers. But this is not enough, 
What good would all this bloodshed do if 
we were caught off guard by an attack? At 
this time we cannot afford to say that noth. 
ing can happen to us, for it is possible no 
matter how remote that possibility is. There 
are many groups in town that are helping 
to educate the people in the different 
branches that our Civil Defense program 
has. Many people have already enrolled in 
classes to learn first aid and other things 
but never will we be educated enough until 
everyone realizes the gravity of Civilian De. 
fence. 
Lois Ineson, Grade 10 


DREAMBOAT 
Was it spring? Or was it my dark beauty? 
But whatever it was, I shall always remem 
ber how the boy’s eyes lighted up when he 
first caressed me and whispered, “At las 
All mine.” 


that we were together was sheer joy. What 


you’re mine! Every moment 
glorious times we had exploring the county 
from the wooded hills of Pennsylvania t 
the rocky coast of Maine. He was a de. 
lightful companion. He was tall and dark, 
with black unruly hair. How handsome he 
was when he smiled! His smile started in 
his dancing black eyes and spread until his 
face was aglow. I was both amused anda 
little proud when he called me “Dream. 
boat.” So I came to be known as “Dream- 
boat” on the Campus. 
We were rarely alone. Our popularity 


was amazing. Where ever we went we were 


always in the midst of a gay exciting group 


of laughing teen-agers. How well I remem. 
ber the skiing parties. There were times 
when I think I would have preferred being 
under shelter, but when the boy planned a 
trip I was always ready to go. On hot 
summer days we would drive into the deep 
cool woods and sometimes stop by a wayside f 
stream and cool off. 

But such ecstacy cannot last. The crash 
came during Commencement Week. It was 
the night of the Senior Prom and we wert 
on our way home after leaving our friends 
I do not know what happened but all of 
a sudden there was a crash and confusion. 
It was a great relief to see the boy come 
safely out of the wreckage. I was unpre 
pared for the look of dismay the boy gave 
me. Help came and he sadly took me home 
Never 


were there any more long trips for me 


I was never the same after that. 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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(Continued from Page 3) 


convention. 

2. Leaders in the field of press, radio, 
and motion pictures attended. 

B. A preamble and nineteen articles were 
approved by separate votes after discus- 
sion in twenty-four meetings; Carrol 
Binder representing the U. S. felt that 
the text did not “give effect to the free- 
doms recognized in the convention.” ' 
1. U.S. representative urged noncom- 

promise of principles of freedom of 
information. 

2. Carrol Binder objected to the Soviet 
Union’s proposal that the preamble 
recognize that freedom of informa- 
tion is guaranteed only if the press 
be independent of dictation by pri- 
vate monopolies, trusts, and syndi- 
cates; he stated that “there can be 
no semblance of a free press if a 
government, through a ruling party 
or otherwise, completely controls all 
press and information activities.” * 

3. Mr. Binder urged that the conven- 
ing of a conference of plenipoten- 
tiaries to frame and sign a conven- 
tion on freedom of information “be 
held in abeyance until definite ac- 
tion is taken on the Convention of 
Human Rights.” 


- C. Committee on Draft Convention on 


Freedom of Information reported to 
the thirteenth session of the United 
Nations Economic and Social Council 
held in Geneva July 30 to September 
21, 1951. 

1. U.S. representatives Isadore Lubin 
and Walter Kotschnig felt that the 
draft convention “which was orig- 
inally intended to enlarge freedom 
turned out to be an instrument to 
restrict freedom” and that proposed 
restrictions were unconstitutional. * 

7. 3. 


safeguard freedom were: 


recommendations made to 


a. Holding to a two-way flow of 
news. 

b. Exploring ways and means of 
meeting newsprint problems. 

c. Expanding the use of expert mis- 
sions to improve broadcasting fa- 
cilities. 

d. Supporting International Press 
Institute and other professional 
organizations. 

e. Broadening existing programs 
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Safeguarding Freedom of Information 


for the exchange of journalists. 

3. Delegates urged the free, private in- 
formation media to examine world 
problems. 

D. Economic and Social Council’s decisions 
agreed with U. S. attitude. 

1. Economic and Social Council voted 
against calling a plenipotentiary con- 
ference. 

2., Council adopted a resolution to safe- 
guard freedom of information “in 
order that all peoples by freely ex- 
changing information and ideas, 
come to understand one another, de- 
velop friendly relations among 
themselves, and achieve truly inter- 
national cooperation in solving 
problems of vital concern to all na- 
tions.” * 

a. Resolution viewed with extreme 
concern all governmental action 
against bona fide correspondents. 

b. Resolutions urged the right of 
correspondents to faithfully and 
freely gather and transmit news. 

3. The Council decided to convene the 

Sub-commission on Freedom of In- 

formation and of the Press for a 

sixth session in order to complete its 


work on the Draft International 


Code of Ethics. 

4. Secretary-General of the U.N. was 
asked to carry out an inquiry among 
member states for continuing the 
work of the U.N. in freedom of 
information. 

E. Records of the discussion on the Draft 
Convention Committee’s report were 
transmitted to the General Conference 
convening in Paris from November 8, 
1951. 

Are studying the United Nations, 

The Universal Declaration of Human 

Rights, and the Bill of Rights, students of 

Magna, Utah, portrayed in their yearbook 

the Cyprusonian democracy in action at 


Cyprus High School. 
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With the Press Associations..... 


THE SCHOOL REPORTER of the Pa- 
cific Slope School Press has a lead article 
in the December, 1951, issue that will be 
of interest to all Advisers . . “What Is a 
Reasonable Teaching Load?” “When a su- 
perintendent assigns the teaching of litera- 
ture, teaching of news writing, supervision 
of the school newspaper, and the supervision 
of the school annual to one teacher, the load 
gets almost unbearable,” states the story. It 
continues with the statement that most 
teachers would rather teach newswriting 
than another subject, despite the load, but 
school administrators should consider their 
case as they do that of coaches. In most 
cases teachers deserve a reduced teaching 
load in other subjects or extra pay for 
supervising the publications. We agree. 


The PACIFIC SLOPE SCHOOL 
PRESS will hold its annual press clinic on 
the 22nd of February this year. The January 
issue of the Reporter points out there must 
have been a need for the organization be- 


cause it has grown from 236 in attendance 
in 1948 to 560 in 1951. 


The PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC 
SCHOOL PRESS-COMMUNICA- 
TIONS ASSOCIATION will hold its an- 
nual dinner meeting on February 14. Mr. 
Leo Weinrott, the newest member of the 
Board of Education of the City will be the 
principal speaker. This organization has done 
much to bring together the Advisers of the 
city and those interested in improving the 
student publications. It has conducted an in- 
vestigation into costs, which were found to 
vary widely. Its work has resulted in saving 
a number of publications from suspending 
their work and has fumctioned as a clearing 


house for information on a number of ques- 


tions of importance to the Advisers. 


The SCHOLASTIC PRESS GUILD 
OF CHICAGO, whose membership in- 
cludes the high schools, public, private and 
parochial of Chicago, township high schools 
of Cook County, and surrounding areas in- 
cluding East Aurora, Waukegan, and Gary, 
Indiana, held a meeting on January 12 
with Erle Ross of the Penton Publishing 
Company as the speaker. Miss Alice Rape 
of Oak Park is the president. Other meet- 
ings are scheduled for March 3, April 5, 
and May 24. 


Twelve 


Sponsored by The Collegian, the weekly 
newspaper of the Baltimore City College 
High School, the third annual COL- 
LEGIAN PRESS CONVENTION for 
elementary and junior high schools was held 
at the Baltimore City College, Saturday, 
January 19. 

Each newspaper staff entered a team of 
six members in the news, sports, editorial, 
speech, interview, and feature writing com- 
petition. 
winning in the elementary and junior high 


A trophy was given to the team 


divisions. Each school could bring as many 
delegates as it wished to the convention, but 
only one team of six could compete in the 
A general morning meeting, 
movie, and several sectional meetings on 


tournament. 


makeup, business problems, news writing 
and sports writing were held for students 
not entered in the competition. 

During the morning contests, adviser-dele- 
gates met for a discussion of their scholastic 
problems and plans for the Maryland Scho- 
lastic Press Association convention at the 
University of Maryland in March or April. 
Clinics in the afternoon were conducted on 
writing for radio and television, school news 
bureas, news photography, and school public 
relations. 


Coming Events... 

14 February—Meeting, Philadelphia Pub- 
lic Schools Press-Communications Associa- 
tion. 

22-23 February — Pacific Slope School 
Press. Annual meeting at University of 
Washington, Seattle. 

3 March — Meeting. 
Guild of Chicago. 

13-14-15 March—Twenty-eighth Annual 
Convention, Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation, at Columbia University, New 
York City. 


March—Third week (tentative) —South- 
ern West Virginia Scholastic Journalism 


Scholastic Press 


Clinic. Meeting at West Virginia Institute 
of Technology, Montgomery. 

March—Last week-end—Kentucky High 
School Press Association. Meeting at the 
University of Kentucky, Lexington. 

March (no date) — Kansas Council of 
Publication Advisers. G. O. Watson, Presi- 
dent, 5314 Lowell Ave., Merriam, Kansas. 

4-5 April — New Mexico High School 
Meeting at Highlands 


Press Association. 


University, Las Vegas. 

5 April—Writer’s Tournament. Scholas. 
tic Press Guild of Chicago. 

18-19 April — South Carolina Scholastic 
Press Association. Meeting at Spartansburg 
High School. 

26 April—Northeastern Ohio Scholastic 
Press Association. Meeting at Kent State 
University, Kent.. 

26 April—Butler University Journalism 
Field Day, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

April (no date)—North Central Michi. 
gan Interscholastic Press Association. Meet. 
ing at Central Michigan College, Mount 
Pleasant. 

1-2-3 May—Southern Interscholastic Press 
Meeting at Washington and 
Lee University, Lexington. 

2 May—Georgia Scholastic Press Associa. 
tion. Meeting at University of Georgia, 
Athens. 

May (no date) — Central New York 
State School Press Association. 


Association. 


Meeting 
at Utica College of Syracuse University, 
Utica. 

24 May — Luncheon. 
Guild of Chicago. 


Scholastic Press 


Safeguarding 
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A well illustrated story of the Journalism 
Institute conducted at Indiana University 
since 1947 under the direction of Professot 
John E. Stempel, CSPA Gold Key 41, was 
carried in the October, 1951, Student Life. 
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EDUCATIONAL PUBLICITY. By 
Benjamin Fine. New York: Harper. 561 
pp- $6. 

First published in 1943, Educational Pub- 
licity immediately was recognized as a lead- 
ing book in this field. The new edition is 


up-to-date, just as au- 


























thoritative, more com- 
The au- 
thor is Benjamin Fine, 
education editor of the 
New York Times. 
The expanded edi- 


tion gives more space 








prehensive. 
























to pictorial journalism, 





Dean CAMPBELL radio-television public- 
ity, and censorship. It underplays the role 
of student publications both as internal and 


external media. On the whole, however, it 








deserves the attention of anyone who teaches 





or administers in American schools. 
JOURNALISM AND THE STU- 
DENT PUBLICATION. By Frederick 
Maguire and Richard M. Spong. New 
York: Harper. 431 pp. 









What is the main object of journalism 
courses in high school? To put out good 
high school newspapers, say textbooks for 
amateur journalists. This viewpoint receives 
considerable emphasis in Journalism and the 
Student Publication. 

The authors, both men with rich and 
varied experience, have produced an orderly 
book with 23 well-written chapters. The 
organization is excellent, and the typography 
attractive. The glossary is good, the bibliog- 


raphy uneven. 











Editorial and business problems involved 
in producing school newspapers are stressed, 
but the yearbook is not neglected. There’s 
a sensible chapter on careers in journalism. 
The last chapter deals with newspaper read- 
ing. 

“The student newspaper is firmly woven 
into the fabric of American school life,” 
say the authors. Students who benefit by 
the effective instruction in Journalism and 
the Student Publication will make good 
newspapers better. 

WE TEACH ENGLISH. By Lou La- 
Brant. New York: Harchourt, Brace. 342 
pp. 














The March of Books... 
How To Publicize Your School 


By LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL, Dean, School of Journalism, Florida State University 





Books on English teaching often fill the 
reader with dismay. For one thing, some- 
thing new needs to be added to make them 
deathless prose. Worse yet, the concept of 
high school English often is mid-Victorian 
if not medieval. 

We Teach English by Professor Lou La- 
Brant deserves neither of these barbs. The 
author has a lively and readable style—one 
that is truly stimulating. Moreover, her 
concept of the role of the English-teacher 
fits mid-century America. 

“As teachers of English,” says the au- 
thor, “we need constantly to reassess the 
nature of language and to question our at- 
tempts to modify and direct its use by those 
who teach.” 

English courses, without doubt, have 
stressed artificial writing—forms rarely used, 
content without timeliness. Similarly, they 
have emphasized literature as if it were 
written only by men long dead. 

English today, of course, is the study of 
communication, as the author suggests. Ev- 
eryone is a consumer of communication; 
everyone communicates. The English teacher 
who looks at it this way will cast aside 
antiquated practices. 

To be sure, Professor LaBrant does not 
tell the teacher what to do each day. Nor 
does she suggest how to get advertising for 
the school paper. Instead, she develops a 
viewpoint which—once accepted—will en- 
able the teacher to go on from there. 

RADIO—THE FIFTH ESTATE. By 
Judith C. Waller. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin. 482 pp. $4. 

HERE IS TELEVISION. By Thomas 
Hutchinson. New York: Hastings. 368 
pp. $4. 

TELEVISION PROGRAMMING 
AND PRODUCTION. By Richard Hub- 
bell. New York: Rinehart. 240 pp. 

TELEVISION AND OUR CHIL- 
DREN. By Robert Lewis Shayon. New 
York: Longmans, Green. 94 pp. $1.50. 

TESSIE, THE HOUND OF CHAN.- 
NEL ONE. By Shepherd Mead. New 
York: Doubleday. 251 pp. $2.75. 

Radio and television books date quickly. 
That’s why the first three books listed above 


have been revised recently. Waller’s Radio 
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-—The Fifth Estate since 1946 has been one 
of the best introductory books on radio-tele- 
vision. The new edition brings it up to date 
and gives more attention to television. 

Here Is Television by Thomas Hutchin- 
son, producer and director, introduces the 
reader to the field of television, but it em- 
phasizes programming and production. A 
non-technical book, it is sufficiently compre- 
hensive for those who are beginners in tele- 
vision — writers, actors, advertisers, and 
others. 

Somewhat similar, Television Program- 
ming and Production was written by Richard 
Hubbell, television consultant and former 
producer. It deals with the nature of tele- 
vision, the camera, video technique and 
theory, the audio, and related aspects of 
television. 

Robert Lewis Shayon, contributing editor 
of Saturday Review of Literature, takes a 
dim view of children’s televiewing. His 94- 
page book, Television and Our Children, is 
a short analysis of present programs and 
future possibilities. It is thoughtful and con- 
structive in its approach to a problem of in- 
terests to both teachers and parents. 

Tessie, the Hound Dog of Channel One 
is the story of a dog whose star rose and 
fell in television. It is an inane story which 
some will regard as funny. And it probably 
is as funny as some television efforts at 
humor. 

HOW TO WRITE FOR PLEASURE 
AND PROFIT. Edited by Warren Bower. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott. 713 pp. $4.95. 

There are more books on writing for profit 
than there are pinfeathers on a Thanksgiv- 
ing turkey. Some are no more useful than 
the pinfeathers. Luckily, Bower’s book is 
an important exception. 

Bower’s How to Write for Pleasure and 
Profit is comprehensive—almost too much 
so. He divided the 35-chapters into three 
sections: creative writing, practical writing, 
and general information. Each is a worth- 
while book itself. 

The book is informative, highly so, as a 
how-to-do-it guide for beginners. The editor, 
director of the Writing Center of New 
York University, and his associates don’t 


thapsodize about randoms. Instead they 








Thirteen 


pack plenty of horse-sense about writing ints 
this omnibus; all the beginner has to do is 
head the counsel and go to work. 

HOW TO USE MARKET RE- 
SEARCH FOR PROFIT. By Willard M. 
Fox. New York: Prentice-Hall. 362 pp. 
$5.65. 

Market research books often are adven- 
tures in statistics. The layman wisely with- 
draws after a chapter or two. Fox has writ- 
ten practical book on the subject and as di- 
rector of market research for Remington 
Rand, he’s qualified to do that. 

Fox writes in English simple and clear 
enough for the weekly publisher to grasp de- 
spite a jangling phone. 
market research pays, how to go about, what 


He shows why 


pitfalls to avoid, what it cannot do. Want 
to know more about panels, opinion surveys 
production controls, analyzing salesmen’s ac- 
tivities? Hlere’s the book for you. 


ADVERTISING WORK TOLD 
WITH PICTURES. Edited by Lester Ol- 
son. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 160 
pp. $7.50. 

Can you visualize advertising work? You 
should if you are an executive. You may 
want to if you are a beginner in advertising. 
Often teachers, students, librarians, and just 
plain laymen hanker for such a book. 

And here it is! Advertising Work Told 
With Pictures is unique, for it does what no 
other book does in explaining advertising 
It introduces the 
field and then presents media, materials, and 
methods. No library should be without it, 
and many an office will find it indispensable. 

DUNLAP’S RADIO AND _ TELE- 
VISION ALMANAC. By Orrin E. Dun- 
lap, Jr. New York: Harper. 211 pp. $4. 

Here’s another almanac—and a worth- 


work by visualizing it. 


while one. Chronologically arranged, it also 
is an abbreviated history of radio and tele- 
vision. It is a valuable reference for men 
who work in this field or teen-agers who 
seek careers in the airlanes. 

CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT 
IN PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEMS. By 
Hollis L. Caswell and associates. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 462 pp. $3. 

If there were ten newspaper editors who 
read a book on curriculum improvement in 
1950, they kept it a secret. And if there 
were ten who didn’t comment on public 
schools in editorials in 1950, they have kept 
it quiet. 

Professor Caswell’s book, of course, is for 


teachers, but editorial writers ought to read 
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it too. First, its five opening chapters review 
the philosophy in curriculum development. 
Second, in the next nine chapters, develop- 
ments in two states—Florida and Michigan 
—and in seven cities—Battle Creek, Denver, 
Glencoe, Kingsport, Minneapolis, Philadel- 
phia, and Alameda—are examined carefully. 

Education today involves more than three 
R’s. Newspapermen as well as teachers will 
do well to talk about the curriculum only 
when they really know something about it. 
About all that many editorials on education 
prove is that the editorial writer should do 
more readin’ and less writin’. 

HOLLYWOOD LEG MAN. By Jaik 
Rosenstein. Los Angeles: Madison Press. 
212 pp. $3. 

Who gets Hollywood in focus? 
closeup worthwhile? 
Hollywood Leg Man has his answers. And 


Is a 
Jaik Rosenstein in 


they are more candid than candied. He once 
worked for Hedda Hopper and took his 
turn as a press agent. His version is not 
pretty, not profound, but it is “inside Holly- 


wood,” with all its sham and shame. It’s 





easy if unimportant reading unless film stars 
are important. 
This New Language 


(Continued from Page 5) 
to include other items which are prompted 


by a local situation. For example, the Stu. 
dent Notables of Bremerton Schools may 
insist you never use just their initials when 
referring to their organization. The paper 
may decide to defer to this request and 
note of it should be made on the style 
sheet. 

There is a happy compromise somewhere 
between the picayunish attention to this 
technical detail, and a haphazard disregard 
for style rules. The importance placed on 
style, therefore, rests with the individual 
situation, always considering that the pa 
per’s total purpose guides this decision. 

We must consider then, that although 
style sheets from other papers are available 
by the dozens, problems are individual ones 
which may well result in a better “home 
made” style sheet patterned after others, 
but individual in purpose. 





College Board Exams May Be ; 
Taken in New York City 


The conflict in dates between the College Entrance Examinations of the CEEB 
and the CSPA Convention continues this year. The examinations are held on Satur- 
day, March 15, the concluding day of the 28th Annual CSPA Convention. Mr. 
William Fels, Secretary of the Board, has made the arrangements listed below for 
those who wish to participate in both events. 


It is possible for candidates to take the tests at any of the centers listed in 


the Bulletin of Information, and if any of the students attending the Press Con- 


ference would like to take either the morning tests or the entire series in New 


York, they may designate the Barnard center (for girls) or the Columbia center 


(for boys), when filling out their application for the test. The examination this 


year is scheduled for March 15. 


There are several other centers in New York listed on page 15 of the 


Bulletin, and it may be that some of the candidates may prefer to be tested at 


other centers, or may have to be assigned to other centers if the Barnard and 


Columbia centers are overloaded. 


The examination day schedule follows: 
MORNING SESSION 


8:30 a.m.—Arrive at examination center with ticket of admission 


8:30-9 a. m.—Seating of candidates 


9 a. m.-12:30 p. m.—Morning examination 
Candidates cannot be admitted after examination begins 
12:30 p.m. (approximately) Morning examination ends 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


1:45 p.m.—Arrive at examination center with ticket of admission 


1:45-2 p. m.—Seating of candidates 


2 p. m.-5:30 p.m.—Afternoon examination 
Candidates cannot be admitted after examination begins 


5:30 p.m. (approximately) —Afternoon examination ends 


The School Press Review 








PGPreers 


































(Continued from Page 7) 





News has won first honor awards in the 
annual Columbia University Scholastic Press 
and the All American rating 1951 in the 
University of Minnesota National Scholas- 
tic Press nation-wide competitive contests for 
excellence among school publications. On 
November 12, 1948, the Hi-News personnel 
was interviewed over Radio Station WNGR- 
FM, New Rochelle, New York, as a recog- 
nition of the standing of our school news- 
paper among Westchester County high 
schools. 


The following are extracts taken from 








student staff member comments in answer 

to the questions: 

1. How has the Hi-News developed your 
personality? 











2. Has it been a democratic project? Ex- 





plain. 





3. What is its value as an extra-curricular 

activity? 

4. What has it done for you? 

“[ have learned the invaluable art of 
working with other people successfully and 
have developed a sense of responsibility 
which will be with me for a long time. 









Above all, we learned to live and get along 
together. I got into the habit of doing 
things for myself.” 






“I feel that the experience I gained in 
soliciting advertisements was invaluable. I 
learned that ads would not come to me, but 
that I had to go after them. It has broad- 
ened my viewpoint of my school, giving me 
apersonal responsibility for all that happens 
and a desire to help wherever possible.” 








“Almost unconsciously I lost my shyness. 
[now feel I belong to our school. My circle 
of friends has been enlarged. I feel that 
the paper is doing, and will continue to do, 
a great deal for me in actual work and 
experience.” 

“The Hi-News gave me a chance to de- 
velop initiative and self-reliance, and I am 
learning business through practical experi- 
ence. The Hi-News has opened a new field 
for me by giving me a chance to learn the 
newspaper business.” 

“Through the Hi-News I have become 
loser to Davis. It has given me a greater 
personal interest in school than I would have 
had otherwise. I have gained experience in 
working with people as well as a knowledge 
pertaining to the organization and work in- 
volved in printing a newspaper. It has done 


much to brighten and enliven my life at 
school.” 
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The Business Board of a School Newspaper 


“I have learned how to approach people 
when asking them to buy ads or subscrip- 
tions. I have also learned that working 
with others is a business of give and take. 
It gave me an opportunity to develop my 
talents.” 

“As Advertising Manager of the Davis 
Hi-News, I have gained practical experience 
in business practice, salesmanship, and man- 
agement. I now have a clearer insight into 
business techniques. The Hi-News is truly 
a democratic project for we enjoy freedom 
of the press in the true sense of the word. 
Appointments are made on the basis of merit 
and achievement. The Hi-News is a living 
part of our school.” 

“As circulation and then business man- 
ager, I have had the opportunity to be a 
part of the Hi-News in action. Every stu- 
dent may join and as a member may offer 
and put suggestions to work for improving 
the paper. The Hi-News gives us a feeling 
of ‘belonging’ which is so important in en- 
joying one’s high school years. Truly, our 
school paper is one of the most valuable ac- 
tivities at our school.” 

A faculty adviser of a school publication 
must be able to work with students and in- 
spire and hold their enthusiasm and confi- 
dence. The Davis Hi-News gives our stu- 
dents a prideful sense of having a part in 
community affairs in a real and adult man- 
ner. From my observation as a faculty aa- 
viser, I believe our school publication has 
done much to bring about a better under- 
standing between our school and community. 

One becomes a better teacher and has a 
more sympathetic understanding of young 
people in an environment where students 
and teachers meet informally to work out 
problems. I enjoy the experience and atmos- 
phere of working with young people full of 
zeal and enthusiasm for the good of our 
school and community. 


Features of the Month 
(Continued from Page 10) 
There was too much pity in his eyes on 
cainy days as he tenderly draped his rain- 
coat over my shattered frame. I was no 
longer included in their gay parties. Now 
there was a look of derision and contempt 
when his friends passed us. That summer 
was misery for me as the days dragged on 
into fall. I realized the time had come for 
the boy and me to part. 
The parting was brief. On a Sunday in 


late September a green Oldsmobile convert- 
ible drove into the yard and out stepped 
Andre. The boy looked at me regretfully 
and said, “We've had a lot of good times 
together; I hate to let her go.” Andre 
walked about me and said, “I think I can 
get along with her all right.” He drew out 
his billfold and gave the boy a twenty dol- 
lar bill. The boy said, “Well, the Dream- 
boat’s yours now.” . 
“Dreamboat! You mean Hunkajunk!” 
and he stepped on my starter; so we parted. 
Carole Towne, Grade 12 


Dorothy Gordon, NYTimes 
Youth Forum, Gets Award 


Miss Dorothy Gordon, Moderator of the 
New York Times Youth Forum, received a 
prize from McCall’s Magazine for her dis- 
cussion program over Station WQOXR on 
Christmas Day. 

She was one among seven women broad- 
casters and executives cited by the magazine 
for public service in radio and video. The 
award was a model microphone. 

Her citation read: “Through her New 
York Times Youth Forum, Dorothy Gor- 
don gave youngsters a better grasp of major 
problems of the day and brought children 
face to face with important figures in inter- 
national, national, and military affairs.” 

Miss Gordon has long had an interest in 
che work of this Association and has con- 
ducted one of her well-known Forums on 
Saturday morning of the concluding day of 
the Annual Convention at the Waldorf. 
These have been recorded and re-broad- 
casted particularly on the Voice of America 
for the edification of young people in other 
parts of the world. 


One of the most attractive and original 
school publications we have seen in a long 
while came in to the CSPA offices this 
month. It is Number 6, Volume XXII, of 
The Short Horn, from Schulenburg High 
School, Texas. It is a lively news-magazine, 
mimeographed extremely well, with a cover 
in four colors. The coverage of school events 
seems to be thorough, written in effective 
English. The headings, put in by hand, are 
executed with real skill, as are the many 
Several col- 
ored inks are used throughout the publi- 
cation. 


lively cartoons and drawings. 


Life Magazine has issued a series of Film- 
strips in color and black and white for school 
use largely in the social science field. 
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A Memorandum to Y earbook 
Editors and Advtsers... 


Whether you’re an expert or a beginner at this challenging art, the chances are you’re looking for 
ideas . . . helps and suggestions from others who have had experience at some or all phases of year- 


book production. 


And That's Exactly What Phoftolith Yearbook Offers: 


Articles and illustrations each month of the school year written by sponsors of yearbooks, by photographers, 
by experts in lithography, by artists, by craftsmen, by people who have tried new ways of organization, plan- 
ning, layout, business management, money-raising . . . 


PHOTOLITH YEARBOOK—in case you haven’t heard—is the magazine which has already been discovered 


by thousands of enthusiastic sponsors and staff members of school and college annuals in almost every state 


in the union. 


It’s a magazine by and for schoolmen who, without claiming to have all the answers to yearbook production, 
are eagerly seeking to produce better, more beautiful, more journalistic, more artistic books in their schools. 


As far as we know, PHOTOLITH YEARBOOK is the ONLY magazine in the country slanted entirely 
toward the needs of yearbook staffs. 


Since a very high percentage of the nation’s books is lithographed, the emphasis is on this challenging and 
versatile process. But the ideas can be used to advantage in improving any yearbook. 


Won’t you join us today and give your staff the benefits of the latest ideas for improved editing and man- 


agement of that FINE MODERN YEARBOOK for YOUR SCHOOL? 


(If the first copy doesn’t please you, it’s yours with our compliments. Don’t return it. Just drop us a card 
and we'll send you your check. And as an extra bonus, PHOTOLITH YEARBOOK will send a FREE 
booklet on YEARBOOK FINANCE to the first 50 subscribers who respond to this ad.) 


CLIP AND MAIL TODAY 


EDITORS, PHOTOLITH YEARBOOK 
3219 Ozark 


Houston, Texas 


Gentlemen: 


______________ Add me to the thousands of readers of Photolith Yearbook. 1 enclose 
check for ($3, $5) for a (one-year, two-year) subscription. If I’m one of the first 50, send 
me that FREE BONUS MANAGEMENT BOOKLET. 


III i iiiticieiititilestne 

(Position) ——___— 

Gaic) 
(City and State) _———__ 





HUMOR IN SCHOOL 
PAPERS 


New 


When is humor funny? When is it all wrong? 


This book makes it clear. Its author, Mr. Bryan 
Barker, is President of the CSPA Advisers Asso- 
ciation and Adviser to The Mercersburg Academy 
News. 


The humor in his newspaper represents the best we 


have. He ought to know. 


Cost to members of CSPA is thirty-five cents; to 
non-members, fifty cents. 10 per cent discount for 


lots of ten or more. 


SPORT WRITING FOR 
SCHOOL NEWSPAPERS 


New 


What is wrong with your Sports Page? 
Can you correct it? 


This book will help. 


Not only is the author, Mr. Charles F. Troxell, 
Assistant Director of the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association, but . . . 


He is a long-time teacher of journalism in Philadel- 
phia, and a successful athletic coach . . . 


He ought to know. 


Cost to members of CSPA is thirty-five cents; to 
non-members, fifty cents. In lots of ten or more, 
10 per cent discount. 


CSPA Aids and Services to School Publications 


Figures quoted in parentheses ( ) are prices to NON-MEMBERS OF THE CSPA. 
Members are entitled to the lower rate. Orders should be accompanied by remittance. 


Official Style Book, 20c (30c). Humor in School Papers (NEW), 35¢ (50c). 


Proofreader’s Cards, 5c, 6 for 25c. Sports Writing for School Newspapers (NEW), 35¢ (50c). 
School Newspaper Fundamentals, 35¢ (50c). School Magazine Fundamentals (Revision available Jan. 1, 
Yearbook Fundamentals, 50c (75c). 1952). 


Primer for Duplicated Publications (Revision available Jan. 
1, 1952). 


CSPA Electro (for printed publications), Members only, $1.00. 
CSPA Mimeo Inset, Members only, 15c. 
CSPA Individual (Staff) Membership Pins (Adviser’s permission required), $1.20 (including Federal Tax). 


CSPA Outstanding Service Medal (Special request form must be filled out by the Adviser—limited to one per staff per year), 
$5.00 (including Federal Tax). 


Critical Analysis—For newspapers and magazines, $2.00; for yearbooks, $2.50. (Not to be confused with Contests or Con- 
test fees). 


School Press Review, Monthly, October to May, $2.00. 


Available on writing: 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 





Advisers and Editors of Student Publications 


are Invited to Participate in the 


28th Annual Convention 


of the 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


to be held at 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


‘Broadening the Horizons of School Publications” 


OUTLINE OF THE PROGRAM 


(Speakers, Topics, Rooms, and Final Notices Will Be Given in the Program Issued at the Convention) 


THURSDAY. MARCH 13 3:00-5:00 P.M. — Tea for Advisers as guests of the Columbia 
re Scholastic Press Advisers Association — Men’s 
A.M.-12 Noon—Late Registration—Low Library Rotunda Faculty Club 
P.M.—Opening Session—McMillin Theatre 3:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings 
P.M.—Sectional Meetings 4:30 P.M.—Feature Lecture—McMillin Theatre 
P.M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics 6:00 P.M.—Dinner—Delegates to National Council of Scholastic 
P.M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics Press Associations—By Invitation, Men’s Faculty 
P.M.—Feature Lecture—McMillin Theatre Club 
The Evening hours are free The Evening hours are free 
FRIDAY, MARCH 14 SATURDAY, MARCH 15 
10:00 A.M.—General Meeting—McMillin Theatre 9:15 A.M.—General Meeting—McMillin Theatre 
11:00 A.M.—Advisers Association Meeting 10:00-11:15 A.M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics 
11:00 A.M.—Convention Picture—Low Library Steps 10:15-11:00 ALM.—Youth Forum, International Broadcast—Wal- 
11:30 A.LM.—Luncheon Period Begins dorf-Astoria Ballroom 
12:45 P.M.—Convention Luncheon—Grand Ballroom of the Wal- 


FRIDAY, MARCH 14 dorf-Astoria Hotel. Announcement of Special 
Awards, Noted Guests and Speakers, Convention 


-M.—Feature Lecture—McMillin Theatre \ 
-M.—Student Round Tables Birthday Cake Ceremony 
.M.—Sectional Meetings The Convention Adjourns 


(The Major Part of the Yearbook “Short Course” will be repeated at the Convention) 


9: 
1: 
2s 
33 
4: 
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THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


BOX 11, LOW MEMORIAL LIBRARY NEW YORK 27, N. Y. 7 














